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TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

Cash on hand January i, 1890 % 68.92 

Receipts for 1890 643.74 

Total 712.66 

Expenditures 641.77 

Balance on hand January I, 1891 $ 70.89 

The report was received. 

The President then announced the following committees : — 

1. On the nomination of officers : Profs. Wm. M. Baskervill (Van- 

derbilt), Schmidt-Wartenberg (Univ. of South Dakota), E. S. 
Sheldon (Harvard), H. A. Todd (Johns Hopkins), Joseph A. 
Fontaine (Univ. of Miss.), J. D. Bruce (Centre College), F. R. 
Butler (Woman's College, Balto.) ; 

2. To examine Treasurer's report : Profs. John P. Fruit (Bethel 

College), Waller Deering (Vanderbilt) ; 

3. To propose place for holding Convention of 1891 : Profs. Charles 

H. Grandgent (Boston), R. Sharp (Tulane), Adolph Gerber 
(Earlham College) ; 

4. To present resolutions on the deaths of Professors John G. R. 

McElroy and C. K. Nelson : Profs. Edw. S. Joynes (Univ. of 
S. Carolina), Hugo A. Rennert (Univ. of Penn.) and Clarence 
C. Freeman (S. W. University, Tenn.). 

Professor Jno. Phelps Fruit (Bethel College) moved that 
the reading of papers be restricted to thirty minutes, and that 
the opening discussions be limited to ten minutes and subse- 
quent discussions to five minutes each. The motion was carried. 

Reading of papers was then taken up and in the absence of 
Prest. Henry E. Shepherd (College of Charleston), a paper 
prepared by him on 

I. Some Phases of Tennyson! s In "Memoriam"* 

was read by Prof Fruit, who afterwards opened the discussion 
as follows : — 

So sure am I that Tennyson's art instincts are perfect and that he 
does everywhere and at all times the fitting thing, that I am ready 
to take up cudgels against any one who says his art is rough and un- 
natural. I agree with the paper in saying this is the supreme achieve- 

*For the published papers, see the Publications of the Modern Language Associatiok 
for 189Z. 
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ment in alegiac verse. It is Tennyson's supreme achievement. As 
an elegiac poem it is the greatest of its kind. It is so great in my 
estimation that there is not another to rank next to it, and when I 
hear an objection to " In Memoriam " as a work of art I must say 
something. 

There is an objection urged by a writer eminent in literary criticism 
which says, that it is cold and monotonous, too prettily arranged, 
that Tennyson goes into mourning like a correct gentleman, with 
brand new gloves ; he wipes the tears from his eyes with a cambric 
handkerchief and goes through the whole religious service which 
ends the ceremony, as a respectful and well-trained layman. Such a 
critic to my mind mistakes moaning for mourning. He considers the 
blubbering, spluttering, sniffling, noisy grief, the standard mourning. 
That is moaning and is too often superficial and not enduring. 
Tennyson has taught us to mourn; he is the model mourner; he is 
the most musical of mourners ; the true grief that causes man to 
mourn reaches down into the heart ; it is not on the surface. True 
mourning is reflective, self reflective. 

Here is Tennyson grieving for Hallam. The two grew together, 
twain, as two tall oaks that send their roots, intertwined and inter- 
laced into the same bountiful mother earth and their heads into the 
same high heaven. The one is plucked up by the roots ; how does 
his fellow suffer? Hallam represented to Tennyson all that was 
great and good and most promising in human nature. More than 
that, Hallam represented to Tennyson the whole of what he ex- 
pected or hoped to become, or all that any man could hope to be, 
and when Hallam was taken away, his life, his most congenial man- 
soul, was taken away and he must grieve : he had a sorrow that was 
too deep for tears. He withdrew into the wide and desolate 
chambers of his own heart and there alone grieved. He soliloquised. 
That is what makes the verse of "In Memoriam" so fitting. It is 
hymnal Alone ; he poured out the grief he felt for the one departed. 
It was a hymn ; it was reflective. 

When the charge of monotony is brought against the " In Memor- 
iam " the answer is : He was alone in his own heart, grieving for his 
friend. Should he not be in some sort monotonous? But what is 
called monotony and what such critics call monotony is not that, but 
the most fitting thing of the whole poem. 

"In Memoriam " is full of the wisest reflections upon life and death 
and immortality. That is natural, for true grief, true mourning, is 
reflective. How much had been taken out of Tennyson's life when 
Hallam was taken away ? When the shadow feared by man broke 
that fair companionship and bore away his friend where he could not 
see nor follow, how natural for him to look back to whence he "came 
and on to where the pathway leads. As Shakespeare represents 
the philosophy of all the ages so Tennyson in "In Memoriam" 
represents the philosophy of our modern times. 
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Hallam was more personally to Tennyson than King to Milton. 
Milton would have forgotten King in his yearning to attain to some- 
thing like prophetic strain. The paper says King was only a prete.xt 
to put upon poetic canvas the critical issues prevailing in England at 
that time. That is true. If the language of Tennyson's " In Me- 
moriam " is so fitting to depict grief, his is not the same that Milton 
feels for King, Milton's being a pretext. It was that "divinest 
melancholy " that touches Milton and makes him feel he must sing 
and give this triumphant note of the Puritan spirit, but Tennyson, 
while he did not intend it so distinctly and definitely as Milton did 
in " Lycidas," did poj-tray the times, because Arthur Hallam rep- 
resented to him the times. 

Mr. Hugo Albert Rennert (Univ. of Pennsylvania) then 
followed with a paper on 



2. Spanish Pastoral Romances. 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. H. A. Todd 
(Johns Hopkins University), who made the following remarks : 

In rising to say a few words upon this paper, it was just upon my^ 
lips to express regret that I was not more fully versed in the subject 
of which it treats ; and while I am gratified at your compliment [the 
President, in calling on Dr. Todd to open the discussion, had spoken 
of his competence to deal with the topics under consideration], I 
must most decidedly suggest the limitations of my own knowledge 
of the subject in the remarks which I am about to make. It seems 
to me that this is a subject which appeals to Americans and American 
scholars in a special manner. Not only have our relations with 
Spain and with the thought of Spain been marked in the past, and 
not only is the American continent very greatly interested in the in- 
troduction of Spanish thought and Spanish life into our history, but it 
also remains true that the first work of great importance and origi- 
nality which emanated from a professorship of modern languages in 
this country was upon the subject of Spanish literature. I refer of 
course to the monumental work of George Ticknor. At our last 
meeting at Cambridge, Pres. Eliot called attention to the fact, and 
with justice, that no other such American professorship has been 
founded as the professorship which was first held by Ticknor, and 
in which he was succeeded by Longfellow and is still represented 
by Lowell ; and it is remarkable that the ' History of Spanish Liter- 
ature ' which Ticknor produced as the fruit of his tenure of that 
professorship, still remains after many years the authority upon this 
subject. It has been translated into Spanish and is the authority in 
Spain. It has been translated into German, and by the best German 
scholars is still recognized as a standard work. Something has been 



